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A BURMAN ZAYAT. 





Inevery Burman village, there is a zayat, for the accommodation of travellers and worshippers. 
But few zayats contain idols, and some of them are cheaply built; but in almost all cases, says 
Mr. Malcom, they are built ina far more durable and costly manner than’ dwelling-houses. 
The accompanying plate will give the reader an idea of their elegance and splendor. All 
oriental architecture differs very much in style from the Grecian, Roman, or Gothic, which are 


familiar to us. 


[Malcom's Travels, published by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, from which 
taken, gives a very interesting account of the manners and castoms of the B 


above picture is 


ef.] 





NARRATIVE. 








THE OLD COURT HOUSE, 


I cannot forget the old court house, and 
I love, now and then, to ease my heart by 
going back to by gone days. Though 
the scenes of my memory have shadows 
dark and deep resting upon them, yet 
still it is an indulgence to call them to 
my remembrance. Come, bear a little 
with an old man, who cannot forget 
“that such things were,” though he well 
knows they can never more return. 

As the same bush bears a rose and 
a thorn, so the remembrance of our asso- 
ciates who have “fallen asleep” is min- 
gled with gladness and gloom. 

The light-hearted, laughter-loving sea- 
sons of life live in our remembrance, when 
those who have shared them with us are 
slumbering in the grave. 

I now only want to be permitted, in a 
simple way, to glance at a few things 
that have taken place, which exhibit a 
picture of real life, interesting, at least, 
to Old Humphrey. 

I love the remembrance of the old 
court house, with its projecting windows, 
While I 
think of the place, persons and things are 
rising in my busy memory. 

No doubt you know what it is to bein- 
terested in things which excite but little 
interest in the bosom of another, and this 
is just the case with me; few are there, 
now, besides Old Humphrey, who care 





two straws about whgf"hd may relate of 
the old court house. » 

The roasted heron that we once had 
here for breakfast; the mutton-venison 
served up for dinner; and that supper, 
rendered memorable by the going off of 
the rat-trap in the pantry, are all asso- 
ciated with sayings and doings to which 
death has given a deep significancy ; but 
they cannot affect you as they affect me; 
therefore, we will pass them by, and al- 
lude to a few other things. 

How often, in the course of my life, 
have I wished it possible that my friends 
could comprehend the rush of eye-filling, 
heart-thrilling affection that, at times, 
takes possession of my bosom ! 

One morning in autumn, while seated 
at breakfast in the snug, comfortable 
back parlor, a whisper began to run 
round the table about a large foot-mark 
which had been discovered that morning 
in the garden, close to the first currant 
tree. ‘The honest farmer deolared that 
no such mark was there at five o’clock, 
for he passed through the garden soon 


| after sunrise, on his way to the sheep-fold, 


and stopped at the very spot to pull a 
bunch of red currants from the tree grow- 
ing there. 

One or two persons left the breakfast 
table and soon returned again with ele- 
vated eyebrows at the strange sight they 
had seen. The size of the foot-print was 
prodigious. Neither the ae nor 
the servants were able to account for this 
strange circumstance. In the midst of 





the commotion, Helen, the farmer’s 
daughter, an amiable girl, returned from 
a scrutiny of the mysterious fvot-print, 
and archly insisted upon it, that my foot 
being the largest of any in the company, 
it was quite as likely to be mine, as that 
of any other person. A laugh was now 
circulated at my expense, and every one 
seemed disposed to put me down as the 
robber of the currant bush. 

Afier breakfast, taking a two-foot rule 
in my hand, I went into the garden, with 
a whole posse at my heels, accurately to 
measure the foot-print. What was my 
surprise to find it more than three feet 
long, and one foot broad. It was a well- 
shaped impression, covered over with 
hob-nail marks. The young people tit- 
tered, but the honest farmer indulged in 
a loud peal of laughter, “I thought it an 
odd matter,” said he, ‘that there should 
be but one foot-mark in the garden, but 
it is accounted for now; for the man who 
has a foot as big as that, could easily 
stride over the barn.” 

The piece of playful mischief, which 
furnished us with no little amusement, was 
one of the sallies of kind-hearted Helen, 
in return for some little pleasantry that I 
had practised upon her. Never shall I 
forget her kindness, and not soon shall I 
cease to remember her lively device of 
the mysterious foot-mark. 

It was about eight or nine o’clock one 
rude dark night, when the old court-house 
was thrown into complete confusion by a 
fearful cry that appeared to come from the 
garden. It was a female voice, and the 
wild shriek of murder was one moment 
heard, and the next, drowned by the rav- 
ing winds. 

The honest farmer ran one way, I went 
another, and the servants spread them- 
selves in all directions, but in vain; the 
shriek for assistance, in a half suffocated 
voice, still rang in our ears. 

Some were dreadfully pale, and others 
excited most to desperation,when it struck 
the farmer that the cry came from the 
cellar. Down the steps he led the way, 
and we, with no little trepidation, follow- 
ed, expecting a dreadful scene. 

All in a moment the loud laugh of the 
farmer ran through the subterranean 
apartments. There was poor Betty, 
squatting down, with her finger pushed 
into the brass cock of the cider cask. 
Her candle had been blown out, she had 
dropped the key of the cask, and lost it, 
and could not leave the cellar, lest all the 
cider should run out of the cask. The 
cry that we had taken for ‘* Murder!” 
was “Master!” The farmer held his 
back with both his hands, while he again 
indulged in a hearty roar. 

The kind-hearted farmer loved to 
make his friends happy, and he loved al- 
so to make that happiness the greater by 
sharing it with them himself. He united 
a sound practical judgment with indefati- 
gableindustry in the management of his 
farm, yet he was ever ready to partake of 
the amusements of his younger friends. 

Oue fine summer’s day, a game of bat- 
tledofe and shuttlecock was going on in 
the great hall which was very spacious 
and lofty, when in came the farmer with a 
strike measure in his hand. 

In his comical way, he placed the meas- 





ure upside down on the stone floor, and 
seated himself upon it, that he might wit- 
ness the progress of the game. When it 
was all over, starting up from the strike 
measure, he took up a battledore himself, 
to see how long he and one of his guests 
could keep the shuttlecock in the air. He 
was one of those who think that even in 
what are considered trifling matters, we 
always should seek to do our best. This 
is indeed the real Christian’s principle. 

But to go on with my story; with a 
quick eye and ready hand, the honest 
farmer performed his part. Steady as 
old Time, he hardly ever stirred from 
the spot on which he stood; and now 
five hundred times had the shuttlecock 
been struck, flying backwards and for- 
wards through the hall, with the preci- 
sion of ashuttle in a weaver’s loom. We 
had gathered round in breathless expec 
tation, for we saw that our worthy host 
had set to in good earnest. Six, seven, 
ay, eight hundred blows had been given, 
yet there was the farmer, as stanch on 
his legs as at the first, and seemingly as 
likely te prolong the game. 

You may, in some degree, judge of our 
excitement in pursuing the winged shut- 
tlecock as it lightly vaulted to and fro, 
for the number of blows had exceeded 
nine hundred. It was very hot; the 
combatants were as red as exercise could 
make them, and the perspiration stream- 
ed from their faces. 'The interest of the 
bystanders had now become almost pain- 
ful, for the number had amounted to nine 
hundred and ninety. 

The worthy farmer, as we afterwards 
understood, had resolved to stop when 
the shuttlecock had been struck a thou- 
sand times; so that when he expected to 
receive it, to give it the last blow, he 
drew back his arm that he might send it 
flying far over the head of his opponent, 
but, alas! the shuttlecock had been struck 
on one side, and the farmer to his ex- 
treme mortification missed his mark ! 
Yes! at nine hundred and ninety nine, the 
shuttlecock fell to the ground. This 
achievement was directly recorded against 
the wall in the recess, by the bow win- 
dows, and there the record remains, I 
dare say, to this day. 

It was afterwards reported, that some 
of the younger branches of the family had 
outdone this feat, but the honest farmer 
would never listen to it for a moment. 
The thing seemed to him an utter impos- 
sibility. Often have I heard him relate 
this adventure, with as much interest as 
if he had been describing the particulars 
of a ploughing match, or a show of fat 
cattle. 

At the old court house they had family 
prayers every night, when, generally, a 
short address was given, or a tract read; 
and seldom did a day pass without the 
elevated’ roof of the old hall resounding 
with psalmody. 

The family, the guests, and the domes- 
tics, all assembled; I have known thirty 
or forty present on these occasions. The 
mistress gave out the hymn or psalm ina 
clear and solemn voice; the farmer took 
up his pitch pipe; his son put his flute to 
his mouth—he was a capital player; and 
Helen’s voice was heard, clear, sweet and 
powerful. Then rose the melody of 
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praise and thanksgiving! There was a 
simplicity, a sincerity, a reverential so- 
lemnity, pervading these seasons of do- 
mestic devotion, that made them dear to 
my remembrance.—Old Humphreys Obs. 
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MONUMENT AND BELL TAVERN, DAN- 
VERS. 

The public acts of the inhabitants of 
Danvers in those fearful times immediate- 
ly preceding the open rupture with the 
mother country, as shown by their town 
records, display an ardor and determina- 
tion in view of the great struggle before 
them, unsurpassed in any other part of 
the country. These acts were followed 
by prompt personal effort, and the sacri- 
fice of the best blood of her sons. Of 
those who fell at the battle of Lexington, 
one sixth part were inhabtants of this 
town. A monument to their memo- 
ry was laid in 1835, on the 69th anniver- 
sary of the battle, by General Gideon 
Foster, one of the survivors of the Revo- 
lutionary army; after which, religious 
services were performed, and an address 
delivered by Daniel P. King, Esq. in that 
ancient church where sixty years before, 
religious services were had over the re- 
mains of the slain. 

The occasion will long be remember- 
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projecting from the post below the bell, 
was the following couplet: 

“ Francis Symonds makes and sells 

The best of chocolate, also shells.” 
This house was formerly a place of 
much resort, it being on the thoroughfare 
from the east and north, to Boston. It 
was here that the Salem regiment, under 
the late Col. Timo. Pickering, halted for 
refreshment on their march to Bunker 
Hill, on the 17th of June, 1775. 
It may not be uninteresting to state 
that this ancient building was once the 
temporary residence of Elizabeth Whit- 
man, whose singular history in fictitious 
narrative, and under the fictitious name 
of Eliza Wharton, has excited so much 
interest with readers of romance. It was 
here she lived a transient visiter, a mys- 
tery to all, and here among strangers, she 
died. She is described by those who 
knew her, as a lady of agreeable man- 
ners and conversation, of strong mind, 
intelligent and accomplished. In form 
she was above the common height, and 
had considerable personal beauty. Her 
fate appears to have excited much sym- 
pathy in the village, and her remains 
were followed by a large number of the 
inhabitants to the village burial-ground, 
where the mutilated head-stone of her 
grave still remains. The foot-stone has 
long since been entirely demolished by 
the depredations of visiters, who make 
their pilgrimages to the spot and carry 
away some portion as a relic, and unless 
some measures are taken to prevent it, 
the remaining stone will also soon dis- 
appear. These monuments to her mem- 
ory are made from a reddish free-stone, 
and were placed at her grave by some 
unknown friends of the deceased. The 
head-stone bears the following inscription, 
which differs from that recorded in the 
book purporting to be her history, only in 
the name. 
“This humble stone in memory of Ex1za- 
BETH WuiTMan, is inscribed by her weeping 
friends to whom she endeared herself by un- 
common tenderness and affection. Endowed 
with superior genius and acquirements, she was 
still more endeared by humility and benevo- 
lence. Let candor throw a veil over her frail- 
ties, for great was her charity to others. She 


remainder of the day. 


wicked. 


doing it again. 


ered among her acquaintances. 


forget. 


ing.—Christian Seeretary. 


ON PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. 


make him what he should be. 


vice about companions. 


to do it in the best manner. 


ball in a kettle of boiling water.” 








susteined the last painful scene far away from 
every friend, and exhibited an example of calm 
resignation. Her departure was on the 25th of 
July, A. D. 1788, in the 37th year of her age, 
and the tears of strangers watered her grave.” 
[Historical Collections. 
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ed,—as calculated to deepen our feelings 
of veneration for the events commemo- 
rated—for the exercise of generous feel- 
ings in the discharge of an honor due to 
the glorious dead,—and the ceremonies 
of the day will remind us of our obliga- 
tions to those who spilled their blood in 
the first offering at the shrine of liberty. 

The above is a view of the monument, 
which is built of hewn sienite, is 22 feet 
in height and seven feet broad at the base. 
It was completed in 1837, at an expense 
somewhat exceeding $1000. The follow- 
‘ing inscriptions, carved in Italian marble, 

» appear on two sides of the monument. 
[On the east.] 

Battle of Lexington, April 19th, 1775. Sam- 
uel Cook, aged 33 yous Benjamin Daland, 25; 
George Southwick 25; Jotham Webb, 22; 
Henry Jacobs, 22; Ebenr. Goldthwait, 22; Per- 
ley Putnam, 21; Citizens of Danvers, fell on 
that day. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

[On the reverse.] 
Erected by citizens of Danvers, on the 60th an- 
niversary, 1835. 

In the back ground is a view of an an- 
.cient building which was formerly much 
celebrated as the Old Bell Tavern, for 
many years kept by a Mr. Francis Sym- 
onds, who, besides being the landlord, 
-elaimed the honor of being the poet lau- 
reate of the village. 
sentation of a bell hung from his sign- 
post, on which he caused to be inscribed, 

“Jl toll you in, if you have need, 
And feed you well, and bid you speed.” 


To the business of publican he united 


A wooden repre- 








JULIA CLIFFORD. 


‘** Blessed are the peace-makers,” said 
Julia Clifford, thoughtfully, to herself, 
after reading in her little Testament, 
‘¢ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 
“It surely cannot mean me,” she contin- 
ued, ** or I should not have quarrelled so 
with my little sister yesterday, and hurt 
her so badly. I will gound ask my moth- 
er if she thinks God will forgive me, and 
I certainly will not let my hasty temper 
rule me any more. What a foolish part 
I have acted.” 

Julia had a sister, three years younger 
than herself, a sickly delicate thing, who 
could not endure but little, but very un- 
like her in disposition. Harriet (for that 
was her name,) was mild, pleasant and 
obliging, while Julia was wild, boisterous 
and violent tempered. The day before 
Julia’s conversation with herself, they 
were out in their gardens, their father 
having given them some small spots for 
their own, which his gardener had fixed 
very tastefully, for the little girls, as 
much alike as possible. But one of Ju- 
lia’s rose bushes happened to blossom 
first, and little Harriet stepped up to it, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, how beautiful,” at 
the same time plucking one of the roses. 
Julia, for the moment, was so angry with 
her at what she had done, that she caught 
up a stone that lay by her, and threw it 
at her, which struck her on the forehead, 
cutting it badly, and it bled so fast that 





that of chocolate dealer, and on a sign 








Harriet fainted and was obliged to be 


a new carriage. 


your horses. 


mire a day sao 


than you expect.” 
Said a mergh 


way to assist me in this matter.” 


lishment is not to he found. 





engraved for his finger. 


taken to bed, and could not set up the 
You may well 
imagine how Julia felt, for notwithstand- 
ing all her faults, she loved her sister, 
and besides, she knew she had been very 


In answer to the inquiry, if God would 
forgive her, her mother told her, God 
would forgive all that were sorry, when 
they had done wrong, if they would con- 
fess their sins to him, and guard against 
Julia was never known 
to quarrel with her sister or playmates 
after that, but became a peaceable girl, 
and also a peace-maker, by trying to set- 
tle any little difference which she discov- 
She 
would often tell them how she was re- 
proved by reading that verse in her Tes- 
tament, and how she hoped God had 
taught her a lesson that she should never 


If there be any that shall read this, that 
are in the habit of quarrelling with broth- 
ers, sisters, school-mates, or play-mates, 
let them go and do as Julia did, ask God 
to forgive them, and help them to live 
peaceably with all, and receive his bless- 


It is of no use talking, for if a man 
have not correct principle, and if his 
practice be not in agreement with it, all 
the advantages in the world will never 


A poor man came to me to ask my ad- 
“Why,” said I, 
‘“‘companions may be found as plentiful 
as thorns upon a gooseberry bush, and 
the one will prove as sharp to your bosom 
as the other will be to your fingers, if you 
are not careful: but let Principle and 
Practice be your companions ; the first 
will direct you, in all cases, what is best 
to be done, and the last will enable you 
So long as 
you and Principle and Practice agree, so 
long will you prosper; but the moment 
you begin to differ, your prosperity and 
your peace will melt away like a snow- 


A rich man stopped to talk to me about 
** Never mind your car- 
riage,”’ said I, ‘* but take especial care of 
Principle and Practice are 
a pair of the best coach-horses in the 
world; while they run neck and neck to- 
gether, you and your carriage will -bowl 
along safely, but hold them up tightly, 
for if one trips, it will go hard with the 
other, and you pfgay find yourself in the 


t to me, ‘*I am about 
to send off a rich targo, and must have a 
captain and a maté who are experienced 
pilots on board, but it is hardly in your 
* Yes, 
yes, it is,” replied I, ‘and I shall recom- 
mend Principle and Practice to you, the 
best commanders you can have, and the 
safest pilots you can employ. The one 
possesses the best compass in the world, 
and the other is unrivalled at the helm. 
You may securely trust your ship to their 
care, even though she be laded with gold. 
Draw your night-cap over your ears, and 
sleep in peace, for Principle and Prac- 
tice will serve you well, and if they can- 
not ensure your prosperity, your hope is 
but a leaky vessel, and not sea-worthy.” 

“I wish, Mr. Humphrey,” said a neigh- 
bor of mine, “that you would recom- 
mend my son to some respectable house, 
for I want sadly to put him apprentice.” 

**That I will,” said I, “and directly 
too; my best shall be done to get him a 
situation Wnder the firm of Principle and 
Practice, and a mhore respectable estab- 
So long as 
the parties in that firm hold together, 
they will be as secure and as prosperous 
as the Bank of England; but if a disso- 
lution of partnership should ever take 
place, in a litile time neither the one nor 
the other would be worth a single penny.” 

‘“‘T want a motto,” simpered a beauish 
young man, was about to get a ring 






“And I will give you one,’ 
ply, “Principle and Practice.” — You 
may wear that motto,6n your finger, and 
in your heart too, rerthpe wl advantage; 
but if you neglect it, though you Wear 
rings on all the fingers yow have, and 
bells on all your toes too, it is ten to one 
if ever you will meet with a better. He 
who adopts this motto will boldly appear 
without ornaments in the presence of a 
king; while he who despises it, though 
adorned with ali the trinkets of a jewel- 
ler’s shop, is not fit to associate with an 
honest cobler.” 

“I wish to take in half a dozen board- 
ers,” said a sharp, shrewd, over-reaching 
widow lady, “If I could meet with any 
one that would be agreeable, and not give 
too much trouble, and pay regularly; but 
I am sadly afraid that it will be long 
enough before I shall be able to suit my- 
self.” 

“Take my advice,” said I, “ be con- 
tent with two boarders to begin with, 
Principle and Practice. You cannot do 
a better thing than to get them into your 
house, and to keep them there as long as 
you can; for they will pay you better, 
behave more peaceably, and do you more 
credit, than twenty boarders of « differ- 
ent character.” 

“If I had a proper plan,” said a gen- 
tleman to his friend, “I should be half 
inclined to build me a house, and to lay 
out a garden on the ground which I have 
bought on the hill yonder.” Happening 
to pass at the time, I laid hold of him by 
the button, and advised him in all his 
plans and his projects to consult Princi- 
ple and Practice, as they were by far the 
most able architects, whether a man want- 
ed to build a house for this world or the 
next. 

The poor man and the rich man, the 
merchant and the father, the beau, the 
widow, and the gentleman, may, or may 
not follow my advice ; but if, in adopting 
any other plans, they disregard the cor- 
rect principle and upright practice, they 
will prepare for themselves a meal of 
wormwood, and abitter draught ; a night- 
cap of thorns, and u bed of briers; a life 
of vexation, and a death of sorrow. 
“The wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness, but the righteous hath hope 
in his death,”’ Prov. xiv. 32. ** Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace,” Psa. 
xxxvii. 37.—Old Humphrey’s Obs. 
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THE PRAYING GUAGER, 


The following interesting particulars of 
an excellent man, were communicated by 
the late Rev. John Campbell. I have 
taken the pen, to tell you a few things 
concerning a venerable man of God, the 
outline of whose character differed from 
all I ever knew; and perhaps you will be 
surprised to hear that he was a guager or 
(excise officer,) an employment like that 
of the publicans or tax-gatherers, in the 
days of our Lord. When his piety be- 
came generally known in the town where 
he lived, he had the honor of being distin- 
guished by the appellation of ‘the pray- 
ing guager.” In reference to his being a 
man of prayer, perhaps you will be start- 
led at a remark | heard made by one of 
his most intimate and oldest acquaintance, 
that he believed Duncan Clark, (for that 
was his name,) had not, for the last forty 
years, slept two hours without engaging 
in prayer! This was the nearest approach 
to literal obedience to the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Pray without ceasing,” that I 
ever read or heard of. Was not such an 
one in downright earnest to obtain the 
blessings of salvation? 

He was the first person to whom I 
opened my case, when I was first greatly 
alarmed about the state of my soul before 
God. I wrote to him a very simple let- 
ter, which he first showed to some of his 
intimates, for their opinion, and then 
wrote a cautious, brief answer, which he 
did not send off by post, but actually 
brought himself, and delivered into my 
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hands in Edingburgh. He explained his 
doing so, bv telling me that he had been 
at Dumfermline sacrament, to which 
lace he carried it; and while there, he 
thought that being within fifteen miles of 
Edinburgh, he would just walk to it, and 
have a little conversation, as well as de- 
liver the letter. He had walked more 
than twenty miles to the sacrament. He 
walked thus to save his money for the 
poor. He was accustomed to gather to- 
gether the smallest crumbs on the table, 
opposite to where he sat, and to put them 
into his mouth, very probably in obe- 
dience to our Lord’s order, “ Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing 
a 
ge a friend asking Mr. Clark 
how old he was. He returned an an- 
swer like the following. “I am 27,375 
days ;” and taking out his watch, told 
also the number of hours and minutes. 
No doubt he did this, as literally conform- 
ing to Psa. xc. 12: ‘So teach us to 
number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.’ 
Duncan Clark’s maxim was, “I know 
not which world I shall wake in, and 
therefore I wish to be ready for both.” 
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A STORY ABOUT TRACTS. 


We continue our illustrations of the 
usefulness of Religious Tracts, by recital 
of instances which have heen brought 
immediately or mediately under our own 
notice. 

A little boy attached to a Sunday School 
in Philadelphia, one day met one of his 
religious friends, to whom he mentioned 
his expectation of a visit to the country. 
“‘ Well,” (says his friend,) and what are 
you going to doin the country?” “Oh! 
I shall run about and play in the fields, 
and enjoy myself very much.” ‘ Well, 
so much, you are going to do for your- 
self, what else do you expect to do?” 
“Why, I can try to help the farmers 
perhaps. (Little boys are apt to have 
ideas oftheir importance, when away 
from home, particularly when permitted 
to assist; a trait which should, perhaps, 
be rather encouraged than condemned.) 
“Well, so much for yourself, and the 
farmers; but what, my little friend, do 
you expect to do for your Heavenly Fa- 
ther?” ‘ What, me!” (replied the child 
in astonishment, ) ‘* what can such achild 
as I do for God?” ‘* You can do much: 
now I give you a bundle of tracts; take 
these, and when you go to the country, 
distribute them about.” ‘* Oh, to be sure, 
Ican dothat, Sir.” And he received the 
tracts. Now here was seed sown; let us 
note the result. The boy, thus armed, 
went into the country, as he had antici- 
pated. After being there a day or more, 
a boy, living in the neighborhood, asked 
the visitor from the city, if he would help 
him to gather the cows together, and 
bring them home. ‘ Ah,” thought the 
juvenile missionary, ‘‘ here will be a good 


chance to give one of my tracts.” So off 
they started for the cows. The child, 


(for he was no more,) took out one of his 
silent preachers, ‘* Here’s something for 


you.” ‘What is it? (looking it over,) 
what is it?” ‘It’s something good to 
read.” ‘But I cannot read; never 


mind though; I will take it home, they 
can read it there.” 

Some days after, the country boy met 
his city friend: “* Well, (says he,) that 
little book you gave me, made a great | 
stir up at our house, [ tell you.” ‘Did’ 
it though,” (says the infant Martyn,) | 
‘How do you mean?” ‘ Why,” (he re- 
lied,) * they read the Tract, and then 


‘they read the Bible, and when Sunday 


came, they made me get out the old car- 
riage, and clean it up, and then we all 
got in that could, and the rest got on be- 
fore and behind, and rode off to church; 
that tract’s done great things, I tell you.” 

Subsequently it was ascertained that 
this one tract was the means of the con- 
Version of twenty-four souls! Reader, 
how many tracts didst thou distribute in 


the summer trip, from which thou hast 
just returned? Andif conscience replies 
“few” or “none,” wilt thou not now 
commence? ‘“ For the night cometh in 
which no man can work !”—Epis. Rec. 











THE NURSERY. 











CARELESS KITTY AND THE ELEPHANT. 


Kitty, Kitty, 1 am ashamed of you. 
When your mother put your little broth- 
er into your lap, she told you to sit still 
and take care of him, and you promised 
to do so; and yet, for all that, you might 
have,a game at play. 

See how the poor thing has been ery- 
ing! I cannot tell how long you have 
left him, and some evil might have hap- 
pened to him, for he is too young to take 
care of himself. 

A dog might have come by and torn 
his clothes, and bitten him; or one of the 
cattle let loose in the lane might have 
trodden upon him; and then what would 
you have said for yourself? 

Kitty, Kitty, again I say that I am 
ashamed of you. If you do not behave 
better than this, no one will trust you 
when you grow bigger, and then what is 
to,become of you? Well may you wipe 
the poor little creature’s blubbering face, 
but that will not make amends. for your 
carelessness. 

Listen to what I am going to tell you. 
A gentleman, when in India, where the 
sun is very hot, saw an Elephant, with a 
bough on his trunk, flapping himself in 
all directions to drive away the swarms 
of gnats, called musquitoes, that seemed 
sadly to torment him. At times he raised 
his trunk up in the air, lifted one of his 
huge legs, quickly wagged his small tail, 
and shook his broad flabby ears, as though 
quite out of temper. 

At last his keeper came up and spoke 
to him, placing, at the same time, a black 
infant child at his feet. The keeper went 
away, and remained for more than an 
hour, leaving the child on the ground. 

During all this time the Elephant took 
as much care of the child as its own 
mother could have done. Not in one 
single instance did he attend to himself ; 
all his attention was directed to the little 
naked black child at his feet. Every 
mosquito was flapped away with the 
bough, and as much kindness was mani- 
fested by him to the little creature under 
his charge, as though his keeper had been 
looking on all the time. 

What do you say to this, Kitty?) Only 
to think that a great big Elephant, with 
his thick, clumsy legs, and his large head 
should make a better nurse than you! 
He would not let even a gnat light on the 
little creature under his care, while you 
could leave your little brother alone, 
where all manner of dangers might have 
overtaken him. 

I see that you begin to look a little 
ashamed now, and | am very glad of it. 
It is all very well to play when you. have 
no duty to perform, but to play when you 
have your little brother to nurse, is quite 
out of the question. Whenever you again 
feel tempted to be a careless nurse, call 
to mind what I have said about the ele- 
phant; and, perhaps, that will lead you 
to take a wiser course.—S. S. Adv. 





INQUISITIVE JACK. 
A STORY ABOUT THE BEETLES. 

One day, as Jack was going along in 
the field, he saw a dead mole lying upon 
the ground. He took it up, and admir- 
ed its soft fur, and the rays upon its nose, 
making it look in shape like a star. He 
looked also very carefully to see if it had 








eyes, for he had been told that moles 
were blind. 

After looking all over the head of the 

mole, Jack at last discovered two little 
eyes, as black and shining as beads, very 
near the creature’s nose. They were 
deeply hidden in the fur, and for this rea- 
son it is that people say that a mole is 
blind. The reason for having their eyes 
so small, and so imbedded in fur is this, 
—they live under ground, and dig a great 
deal in the earth; it is therefore very 
well that they have little eyes, sheltered 
with fur, so that the dirt may not get in- 
to them. 
Having examined the mole some time, 
Jack threw it down, and went along. 
About two or three hours afterward he 
was coming back the same way. As he 
was passing the dead mole, he noticed 
that it appeared to be sunk in the ground. 
He stopped, and looked at it attentively. 
Pretty soon he saw a large black bug, 
which we call a beetle, creep from under 
it, and run round it. 

This attracted Jack’s attention, and 
kneeling down, he watched carefully to 
see what was going on. After looking 
about a little, he noticed that there were 
four or five beetles all at work, digging a 
hole under the mole, into which the crea- 
ture was gradually sinking. 

He lifted up the mole a little, so that 
he might observe the more carefully ; but 
the creatures did not seem to mind him. 
They went to work again immediately, 
digging away the earth, which they threw 
out at the sides. It was amusing to see 
how hard they toiled. 

The heads of the beetles were shaped 
somewhat like a spade. With these they 
dug up the earth, and then clawed it 
away with their feet. Never did a set of 
men, digging a cellar, appear more ac- 
tive, busy, and efficient. 

Jack had always before hated beetles, 
as being ugly, disagreeable things; but 
now. he was delighted to see them. He 
immediately ran off to get his aunt Piper 
to come and observe what was going on. 
She was very busy, but Jack persuaded 
her to go with him. 

They soon came to the spot, and aunt 
Betsey now saw that what Jack had told 
her was all true. The beetles were, in- 
deed, burying the mole. 

‘* But what are they doing it for!—are 
they sextons?” said Jack. 

** They are called burying beetles,” said 
the aunt; “but, Jack, I shall leave you 
to find out yourself, what they are bury- 
ing the mole for.” 

So, after a time, Jack and his aunt 
went away. The next day Jack went to 
the place, when, behold, the mole was 
not to be seen? There was a little spot 
of fresh earth where it had lain, but that 
was all. 

“So,” thought Jack to himself, ‘so, 
neighbor beetles, I guess you have buried 
the mole,—at any rate, we will see.” So 
Jack began to dig away the earth a little 
with his fingers, and about two inches 
below the surface, there was the mole 
sure enough. The beetles were all 
around the carcass, and every one of them 
was at work, making a feast. Jack cov- 
ered up the hole, and left them all to 
themselves.—Merry’s Museum. 


PLAYING ON SUNDAY. 

A LETTER FROM AUNT SUSAN. 
My Dear Little Children,—You prom- 
ised me when I left you, that you would 
not forget your aunt Susan, and I prom- 
ised to write to you sometimes. I will 
now tell you atrue story about Robert, 
William, and their little sister, who went 
into the country one Sunday afternoon, 
to visit their little cousins. Now, it is 
not right for children to make visits of 
pleasure on the Lord’s day; they had 
much better be at the Sunday School, 
learning all they can from their good 
teachers. But let me tell the rest of my 
story. 
These little children found their cous- 
ins well, and as ready for play as they 








were themselves. One of the little girls 


was named Mary. She was a sweet 
pretty little creature, but so venturesome 
and heedless, that she was often sorely 
hurt. Once she was hopping about the 
floor on one foot, when she fell against 
the grate, and cut her forehead so deep, 
that the scar remained there all her life- 
time. Once she was on a log which was 
thrown across a stream of water; she 
was full of play, and said to her sisters, 
“This is the way Henry Shepherd 
dances,” and began to cut some queer 
capers, when her foot slipped, and down 
she went into the water, which, however, 
was not deep enough to drown her, and 
after she scrambled out, she was well 
laughed at for her folly. She was, how- 
ever, a dear little girl, notwithstanding 
her wild thoughtlessness, and her friends 
loved her very much, though not so much 
as they would if she had been more 
steady. 

This little girl and her brothers and sis- 
ters were very glad to see their little 
cousins, and after many plays, thought 
they would climb into the ‘ grape vine 
tree,” the name they had given toa small 
oak covered with a,beautiful vine. Un- 
der this vine tree was a favorite place for 
these little friends to play, but this time 
they determined to climb up intoit ; soup 
went Mary first, and all the others follow- 
ed her, except Robert and William’s lit- 
tle sister. They laughed, and played, 
and swung in the vines, but at last the 
vine where Mary sat broke, and down 
she fell upon a rock under the tree. She 
screamed very loud, and the poor fright- 
ened children hastened down from the 
tree, to see how much she was hurt. But 
Mary could not tell what was the matter, 
she was obliged to hold up one hand with 
the other, and ran home to her mamma; 
her friends ran out to meet her, and soon 
saw that she had broken her arm; the 
doctor was sent for, and the poor little 
girl suffered very much before it was well 
again. The next day the father had the 
beautiful tree cut down, which made 
these little people very sorry indeed. 

I heard that Robert’s father punished 
him when he went home, for he had not 
given him permission to visit that day. 
Little Mary grew wiser as she grew older, 
and became a good woman, though she 
did not live to be old, for she was only 
twenty-four when she died. She was 
sick a long time, but God made death 
easy and pleasant to her. She trusted in 
Christ the Lord, and her last moments 
were peaceful and happy. 

These little children were taught to 
know, ‘after this sad accident to little 
Mary, that it is very wrong to be seeking 
amusement on Sunday. I hope you nev- 
er do so, my dear{children. If you do, 
leave it off, and pray to God to give you 
a better mind, and ask your big sisters or 
brothers to read the Bible and good books 
to you on the Lord’s day. 

I am, affectionately, your aunt Susan. 
[Children’s Magazine. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








ANECDOTES OF THE HAWK AND THE 
EAGLE. 
In a recent visit to the Kennebec, it 
was my pleasure to tarry a short time, 
quite near its shore. Early one delight- 
ful morning, as I stood on the threshold 
of the door, surveying the gentle scenery 
of the river and watching for sturgeon, 
which frequently dart through the mo- 
tionless surface and then with a loud 
plunge, dash again into the water, causing 
the unfolding ripples to float to either 
bank—my attention was arrested by the 
appearance of a large hawk, which was 
rapidly describing circles in the air. 
Presently, with sudden swiftness, he made 
a spiral descent, and then darted straight 
into the water, from whence slowly 
emerging he brought forth a noble shad- 
fish. The hawk soon alighted upon the 
bank with his captive, and placing the 
shad in that position which would offer 
the least resistance to the air, and there- 
fore the less impede his flight, he fasten- 
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ed his claws into each side of the fish, 
and glided off with his booty, passing di- 
rectly over my head, the clear vista 
above affording a perfectly distinct and 
pleasing view of the captor and the cap- 
tured. This circumstance I mentioned 
at breakfast, when another incident of a 
similar, but far more interesting bature, 
was related, and can be confidently relied 
upon as being strictly true. 

Early in the season, a gentleman had 
occasion, at sunrise, to visit his wear; 
and on his return, attracted by a rustling 
in the water, he observed a large and 
fiercely strong hawk struggling to mas- 
ter a very active salmon, which he had 
dragged to the surface, and was endeav- 
oring to bear away. With no little diffi- 
culty he finally accomplished his object, 
and slowly began to wing his way for an 
adjacent thicket. At this moment, the 
gentleman descried, perched upon a rock 
overshadowed by a small cluster of trees, 
a bold and beautiful eagle, which, in com- 
mon with himself, had been a close ob- 
server of the scene that had just been de- 
veloped. When the hawk had flown a 
sufficent distance from the river, to ren- 
der a retreat with his prey impossible, 
the eagle shot forward with great swift- 
ness, immediately overtook, and encoun- 
tergd him. The hawk made a most vig- 
orous and brave resistance, but his in- 
cumbrance was so great, that he was 
soon forced to submit, when, relinquish- 
ing his grasp of the salmon, he withdrew 
again to the river. The fish was imme- 
diately caught up from the ground by the 
eagle, who proudly mounted upwards 
with his prize. ‘The salmon, still being 
alive, commenced a brisk flouncing, and, 
(taking advantage of the eagle’s inexpe- 
rience of his trick,) after a lively flutter, 
bounded from his embrace, and fell once 
more to the earth. The eagle made a 
desperate pounce, and the doomed fish 
was borne upwards a second time in the 
air. The gentleman watched the majes- 
tic soaring of the proud bird, and suppos- 
ed that he was taking his last glimpse of 
both the conqueror and the vanquished, 
when, to his great surprise, he beheld 
them descending rapdly. The eagle ei- 
ther found his prisoner too industrious or 
burdensome, and once more alighted upon 
terra firma. Seizing the salmon by the 
head with one talon, he divided him with 
the other, by tearing him in two. The 
larger piece he resumed, and then. swift- 
ly swept through the air with apparent 
eagerness to reach his resting place. The 
gentleman advanced to the spot, and tak- 
ing up what:the eagle had abandoned, 
carried home the tail of a fresh and ele- 
gant salmon. The fish was served up af 
the table, and much praised for its fine 
flavor and raciness, but the incident was 
not related until the repast was over. 

Hawks occasionally engage with sal- 
mon that are too powerful for them, and, 
having plunged in their claws, they be- 
come entangled, and are drawn a long 
distance through the water, and thus fre- 
quently drowned. Cc. GW. 

[Boston Transcript. 





EDITORIAL. 


A VILLAGE IN A TREE, 
As Mr. Moffat, a missionary, was travelling 











in Africa, he came to a part of the country 
which had been overrun by the warlike tribe of 
the Zulus. The original inhabitants had been 
robbed of their cattle, and their villages burn- 
ed up; and what remained of them fled to 
the mountainous parts, where they lived in pov- 
erty, on whatever they could get. One day, he 
and his company halted by the side of a little 
streani, where his attention was arrested by a 
beautiful tree, of gigantic size, which stood in 
a narrow passage, leading irto an extensive 
ravine, between two ranges of mountains. Our 
readers will understand that the Zulu country 
1s one of the most fertile portions of Southern 
Africa, and the trees grow to an immense size, 
There was some of the natives sitting under the 
tree, and on looking up, he eaw something peep- 
ing through the branches of the trees, which 





' looked like the top of houses. He went to the 


tree, and found that it was inhabited by several 
families of the original inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who were called Bakones. Steps were cut 
in the body of the tree,on which Mr. Moffat 


went up into it, and there he found a village of 


no less than seventeen houses, and three others 
unfinished. The highest one was thirty feet 
from the ground. On reaching it, he went in 
and sat down. The only furniture in the house 
was, some hay spread on the floor, a spear, a 
spoon, and a bow! full of locusts. Being hun- 
gry, he asked the woman if he might eat some 
of her locusts. She very freely consented, and 
brought him some more. Several neighboring 
women, hearing that a stranger had arrived in 
their village, came stepping from branch to 
branch, to the house where he was; for he was 
as great a curiosity to them as they were to 
him. He then visited several other houses, 
which were situated on the principal branches 
of the tree. These houses are built on a scaf- 
fold made of sticks, about seven feet wide; on 
one end of which, a small house is formed, in 
the shape of a sugar loaf, and thatched with 


grass. It is about six feet square, and a persor 


can stand nearly straight in it; and there isa 
space on the end of the platform, before the door, 
for a kind of door-yard. These people had 
chosen this situation for their village, i order 
to escape the lions, which abound in that coun- 
try. During the day, they sit under the shade 
of the tree, where they prepare their food. Oth- 
er villages he found built on long poles, for the 
same purpose ; and to these houses, the people 
went up by a sort of rope ladder, made of with- 
ers. These people live on locusts, roots, and 
wild game. 

These facts should teach us gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father, who has given us so many 
privileges above others of the humanrace. Not 
only do we enjoy the privileges of the gospel, 
but Christianity brings with itother blesssings 
without number. We suppose there is no coun- 
try in the world where the common people live 
in such good and comfortable houses as they do 
in this country. In a great portion of Europe, 
the poor people live in little cottages, often 
built of mud, thatched with straw, and the 
ground for their floor, while the nobility and 
the rich people live in palaces. In many parts 
of the world, these cottages are inhabited both 
by the peasants and their cattle; and a fire is 
built in a hole in the centre of the floor, with a 
hole in the top of the house to let in the light 
and let out thesmoke. The comfortable and 
convenient houses, with different rooms, in this 
country, do very much to make home pleasant 
and happy, and to promote cleanliness, intelli- 
gence, good morals and piety ; neither of which 
can very well exist, where people herd together 
like the pigs. N. 








VARIETY. 








Gill-Nets. 


“ What do these poles stick out of the water 
so for, father >” said a little boy as he sat on his 
father’s knee, on the upper deck of the steam- 
boat “South America.” The boat was going 
up the Hudson River to Albany. The afternoon 
was beautiful. The little boy had no mother; 
and the father, with a heavy heart was carrying 
him to live at grandpapa’s. He seemed to 
know that his father felt sadly, and tried to di- 
vert his mind by asking questions about every 
thing he saw. 

“What are those poles for, father?” again 
asked the little fellow, as another range of them, 
stretching across the river was beat. “They 
are put there for the purpose of fastening giil- 
nets to them, my son,” said the father. “The 
nets are made of strong twine, with holes just 
large enough for a shad to get his head in, and 
then he is caught by the gills; for hecannot get 
his body through nor his head back. The shad 

‘© swimming up the river in the spring, and 

on’t see the nets till they run against them and 

are caught. The fisherman goes along in a 


boat every little while, and pulls up the net fas- 
e poor fish.” 


tened to the poles, and takes out 
“Tsn’t that queer, father ?” 


“Yes my dear boy; but what is more strange 
is, that little boys, and even men, who ought to 
know more than the fishes, are caught every day 
in nets or snares which Satan sets for them. 
He fixes them so that you can’t see them with- 
out looking very carefully; and when you get 


in, you often get more fast by trying to escape ; 
as when a boy says what is not true, he often 
tells another and another story to make it seem 
to be true, till he gets all wrapt up in Satan’s 
net. The Bible tells us where the nets are, so 
that we need not run into them unless we please; 
and when we get caught, there is One who can 
help us out. You must try to swim in that part 
of the river where there are none of Satan’s 
gill-nets.”—American Mess. 
Se 
Flowers Preaching the Gospel, 

The following letter was sent by the writer 
of it to the Editors of the N. Y. Evangelist. It 
|shows how much may be done by a heart thor- 
| oughly imbued with the spirit of the gospel, to 
advance the cause of truth and righteousness. 
The avails of these flowers may yet lead many 
poor degraded heathen to bloom forever in the 
garden of God :— 


Messrs. Epirors ;—After I came on board 
our vessel, to embark for Persia, a packet of let- 
ters was put into my hands, in which I after- 
wards found the following note, (anonymous) 
from a lady of your city, enclosing the sum 
therein named. Thinking that your readers may 
be gratified with the missionary interest which 


them, perhaps, induced to emulate her example, 
I forward a copy for the Evangelist : 

“Will Mr. Perkins accept a small offering 
from a Christian female, to aid him in his labors 
among the Nestorians? The amount enclosed, 
($5) is the proceeds of the sale of some favorite 
plants, which will yield a sweeter perfume in 
being thus dedicated to the service of Him who 
caused them to bloom. 

New York, February, 1843.” 


American flower gardens, and the period be 
thus hastened, when a brighter than the bloom 
of Eden, shall smile on the face of a world re- 
stored to its legitimate God. 
Very truly yours, Justin PERKINS. 
Mediterranean, Long. 20 E. April 3rd, 1843. 
—— 
Repentance. 


In one gf the counties in England which is 
famous for its mines, lived a collier, who had 
spent a great part of his life ina careless and 
ungodly manner. Not accustomed to attend 
the preaching of the Gospel, he was grossly ig- 
norant of divine things. From his habits of vice, 
and aversion to the worship of God, his case ap- 
peared very hopeless. God was pleased, how- 
ever, to accomplish his conversiou to himself in 
a way exceedingly simple, yet truly marvellous. 
Though regardless of his own spiritual welfare 
he was induced to permit his children to attend 
a Sabbath School. It pleased God to visit one 
of his daughters with a mortal sickness ; but be- 
fore her death she was rendered instrumental in 
exciting the attention of her parent to the con- 
cerns of his soul. “Father,” inquired the dying 
child, “can you spell repentance?” This art- 
less question, through the blessing of God, was 
effectual to awaken concern. “Spell repen- 
tance,” said the father: “ what is repentance 2” 
Thus he became desirous of knowing, and ulti- 
mately was taughtits sacred meaning. He also 
discovered that he needed repentance: that he 
was a guilty sinner, deserving God’s everlasting 
wrach. Repentance unto life was granted him, 
and he was enabled by grace to bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness in his conversation. 

—_~>———_ 
Syllogisms by Dogs. 

There is a chapter in one of our metaphysical 
works, showing how dogs make syllogisms. 
The illustration is decisive. Thus, a dog loses 
sight of his master, and follows him by scent un- 
til the road branches into three; he smells at 
the first, and at the second, and then, without 
smelling further, gallops along the third. That 
animals should be found to possess in perfection 
every faculty which is necessary for their well- 
being is nothing wonderful; the wonder would 
be if they did not. But they sometimes display 
a reach of intellect beyond this. For instance, 
dogs have a sense of time, so as to count the 
days of the week. My grandfather had one 
who trudged two miles every Saturday to mar- 
ket, to cater for himself in the shambles. I 
knew another more extraordinary and well au- 
thenticated example. A dog, which had be- 
longed to an Irishmen, and sold by him in Eng- 
land, would never touch a morsel of food upon 
a Friday—the Irishman had made him as good a 
Catholic as himself. The dog’never forsook the 
sick bed of his master, and when he died refus- 
ed to eat, and died also.— Southey. 

a 
‘¢6¥ don’t use that Article.” 


Lewis Tappan, Esq. who has just returned 
from England, gave a public accouut, a few eve- 
nings since, of his visit to the Old World. 
Amongst other things, were the following: 

In the steamer Acadia, a large number refus- 
ed the wine, or even to treat. But some drank 
lustily. In entering Boston bay, they were in a 
fog, and in much danger. Guns were fired, and 
soon a small boat, with a single individual, was 





it indicates in its devoted author, and some of 


May such incense soon rise from myriads of 


———_ 
under the stern. All thought it a pilot. But 
no, it was a fisherman who had heard the guns 
and come to tell us where we were. We alj 
thanked him heartily, and the Captain offered 
him a bottle of brandy. “I don’t use that arti. 
cle, sir,” said he, and rowed off. A rich Liver. 
pool merchant, who had drank more than any 
other person, said, “That is a sight you never 
see in England.” It was the first word he heard 
spoken by an American, and a noble testimony 
to the cause of Temperance. 
——~—>—_—_- 
The Rose and Child, 
“ What a pity,” said a child to its father, « that 


(the rose, after blooming, does not produce a 


beautiful fruit, and so return a thank-offering to 
nature in summer, for the lovely season of its 
bloom in spring. You call it the flower of jn. 
nocence and joy. Then it would also be the 
image of gratitude.” é father replied: 
“Does it not then offer its entire form for the 
embellishment of spring, the favorite of nature ? 
And for the dew and light which fall upon it 
from above, it returns to the air its delicate fra. 
grance, and created for the spring, it expires 
with it. Dear child, delicate, unseen gratitude 
is the most grateful, and how can innocence be 
unthankful ?” 
es 
Deceitfulness of Sin. 


‘ “Wi hat fruit had ye?” There is no real fruit 
in sin, the promises thereof are all false and de. 
ceitful. Gehazi promised himself gain, but he 
got the leprosy. Balaam pursued honor, but 
met with a sword. Achan found a wedge of 
gold, but it cleaved asunder his soul from his 
body. The only fruits of sin are shame, if we 
repent; and death, if we do not repent.— Bishop 
Reynolds. 
—<f 
Beautiful Thought. 

Childhood is like a mirror, catching and re- 
flecting images from all around it. Remember 
that an impious or profane thought, uttered bya 
parent’s lip, may operate upon a young heart, 
like a careless spray of water thrown upon pol- 
ished steel, staining it with rust, which no afier- 
scouring can efface. 








POETRY. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SOLILOQUY. 
A sick Teacher's last day in school. ‘ 
BY MRS. ORPHEUS HOLMES. 


Now is done my time of toaching, 
Finished is the work I love. 
Fondly pupils, [ now urge you, 
Let your prize be heaven above. 
Young companions, 
I must from you now remove. 


Tranquilize desponding feelings, 
Ere from school I go away, 
Saviour, come, submission giving 
‘All these painful thoughts allay. 
Pleasant school-days, 
Thy bright scenes I leave to-day. 


Ah! my days, how fast they’re ending! 
All my teaching hours are o’er— 
Like a leaf, to earth I’m tending 
Blasted by the autumn’s power, 
O how quickly, 
{ shall leave this earthly shore. 


Then may heaven be shining o’er me, 
“ With its sunny glories bright” 
And with pupils gune before me, 
May I sing in worlds of light, 
Grateful anthems, 
Where the day ne’er has a night. 
Cambridgeport, Aug. 1843. 


—~——. 


THE BLIND CHILD. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Mother! they say the stars are bright, 
And the broad heavens are blue ; 
T dream of them by day and night, 
And think them all like you. 
I cannot touch the distant skies, 
The stars ne’er speak to me, 
But their sweet images arise, 
And blend with thoughts of thee. 


I know not why, but oft I dream 
Of the far off land of bliss ; 

And when [ hear thy voice, I deem 
That heaven is like to this. 

When my sad heart to thine is pressed, 
My follies.all forgiven, 

Sweet pleasure warms my beating breast 
And this, I say, is heaven. 


O, mother! will the God above 
Forgive my faults like thee ? 

Will he bestow such care and love 
On a blind child like me ? 

Dear mother! leave me not alone— 
Go with me when I die; 

Lead thy blind daughter to the throne, 
And stay in yonder sky. 








